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PREFACE 


This talk was delivered by Dr. D.P. Pattnayak, an eminent linguist 
as Prof. Arta Ballava Mahanti Memonial Lecture organised by Orissa 
Sahitya Akademi both on 23, 24 December 1992. Prof. Mahanti was an 
erudite scholar who Icft no stone unturned to explore the ficld of Oriya 
literary criticism and editing. “Prachi Samiti’. was his brain child to 
uphold such possibilities and in the process went a long way for delving 
deeper into the core of classical literature including the medieval one. 
Dr. Pattanayak has taken deep care to prepare this paper “Orissa, Oriya 
and the multilingual context” that might prove interesting for an ordi- 
nary reader or a specialist either. According to him, the Bouddha-gana 
O Doha has been acclaimed by many people like Bengali, Assamese, 
Oriya and Maithili as the origin of their own language. The author has 
proved Oriya, more or less identical to Vedic Sanskrit and the language 
of Charya. For example, lexicon like uasa, bahara, kudia, nananda 
etc from Bouddhagana are also found in Oriya. He has divided Orissa 
into three major dialect zones namely the ex-state areas, the coastal and 
Westem Orissa. According to him, Onya has served as a contact lan- 
guage both for the tnbals and non-tribals. He has focussed on the nich 
varieties and diversities of Oriya language at different periods of time 
culminating in literary, legal and scientific registers. 


In an age, when majority of modem languages are threatened with 
extinction, our readers may discover a silver lining across the dark clouds 
through this book. I hope, this will help them to reinterpret the growth 
and development of our mother tongue, so lucidly through generation to 
generation flowed till date. 


Mahabishuva Sankranti Aswini Kumar Mishra 
Dt 14.04.2001 Secretary, 
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Orissa : The land of the Oriyas 


| feel honoured to have been called upon to pay my respect to late professor 
Artaballabha Mahanti, an eminent Indian scholar, critic, editor and essayist 
writing in Oriya. 


I am grateful to the authorities of Orissa Sahitya Akademi for inviting me 
to deliver the Artaballabna Mahanti Memorial Lectures this year. 


| prepared a manuscript in Oriya on a subject which [ thought would be of 
interest to an Oriya audience. | was told in the last week of November, 
when | submitted my manuscript, that | was expected to deliver the lectures 
in English. In such a short notice, | had to think of a theme to which | 
could do justice. Suddenly, | thought of Prof Suniti Kumar Chatterjee, who 
had delivered these lectures prior to me. Dr. Chatterjee reiterated his 
views on Orissa that he had expressed in his Origin and Development of 
Bengali Language. These views had been repudiated by me and was 
published in the Orissa Historical Research Journal in April 1958. 
Subsequently, an Oriya version of the same article was published in 
Jhankar. 


With the death of Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee an era has been passed. It 
is time that we look at his work more dispassionately. Suniti Kumar 
Chatterjee was born on November 26th, 1890. He had a colourful career. 
His association with Rabindranath Tagore opened up the universe to him. 
Tagore had such regard for Chatterjee that he had dedicated his book to 
him. After doing a stint as assistant professor and professor of English 
between 1913 and 1919, on return from his training in England, he was 
appointed Khaira Professor of indian Linguistics and Phonetics, Head of 
the Department of Comparative Philology and Lectirer in the Departments 
of Sanskrit, Pali, Modern Indian Languages. (Bengali, Hindi, Urdu, 
Assamese, Oriya), English, French and Islamic History and Culture in 
the University of Calcutta in 1923. In London between 1919-22 he studied 
with Daniel Jones (Phonetics), Dr. F W Thomas (Indo-European 
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Linguistics), AL D Barnett (Prakrit and Indo-Aryan), Sir €. Dennison Ross 
(Persian), Prof Robin Flower (Old Irish), and Professors, Chambers and 
Grattam (Old English and Gothic). Between 1921-22, he studied in the 
University of Paris at the Sorbonne with Professors, Jules Bloch, Antoine 
Meillet, Jean Przyluski, Paul Pelliot and covered subjects such as Indo- 
Aryan, Slav and Indo-European Linguistics, Austro-Asiatic Linguistics, 
Sogdian, Old Khotanese, History of Greek and Latin. It will be seen that 
he was the student of best minds in UK and France and thus his magnum 
opus Origin and development of Bengali Language (1926) was built on 
solid foundation. There is no wonder that it was a trend-setter. Katre, 
Saxena, Tiwan, Kakati and a host of others followed suit in writing about 
the origin and development of their respective languages. 


An educationist of 38 years of standing, and an extensive globe- trotter, 
he participated in the deliberations of International Conference of Phonetic 
Science, International Congress of Anthropologists, International 
Conference of Orientalists, International Congress of Linguists, UNESCO 
Conference on Braille Script. He was elected Chairman, Fellow and 
Honorary Member of many learned bodies in the country and abroad, 
which culminated in his being made Emeritus Professor of Comparative 
Philology by the University of Calcutta (1952) and appointed as the 
National Professor. In 1952 he returned to the West Bengal Legislative 
Council and unanimously declared as Chairman of the Council. In 1955 
he was awarded Padma Bhushan by the President of India. 


Many of the contributions of S K Chatterjee to Indo-Aryan studies have not 
received proper recognition and acknowledgement. Chatterjee has written 
about existence of dialects in old Indo-Aryan but Emeneau has been credited 
for this statement Although Chatterjee in his ODBL mentions that the Aryans 
didn't only fight the Dravidians but they fought within themselves too. Asko 
Parpola gets credit for this statement. Chatterjee has not even been 
acknowledged by Emeneau and Parpola. Chatterjee has been described 
by his friends and admirers as a ‘walking encyclopaedia’, ‘a man with a 
golden heart’, ‘a man full of life’, ‘a connoisseur of good food and good life’, 
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and ‘a globe-trotter. He had such sterling qualities that even his critics 
were his admirers. He was also known as ‘Ajatasatru’. It is difficult to capture 
his multi-faceted genius in a single lecture. | am going to touch on aspects 
of our acquaintance and more particularly his views relating to Orissa. 


My relationship with Or. Chatterjee began when he became associated 
with the Viswabharati University as a member of its governing body. He 
was a member of the faculty of the Winter school of Linguistics in 1954 in 
Poona and in one of the subsequent schools | took a course in Gothic 
from him. | remember that school as we were spell-bound by his erudition. 
He would take one word and go round the world. As a result we studied 
few Gothic words, but it was a pleasure as well as challenge attending 
that course. He was closely associated with the American Institute of 
Indian Studies. When | joined the Institute as its Chief Linguist, we came 
closer. | cannot but narrate two episodes. Once | told Dr. Chatterjee that | 
had seen a tape of recording by him with Sri. S R Tikekar of Bombay. Two 
days after this casual comment at Poona, Dr. Chatterjee came to my 
house at about ten in the night and asked me to go to my office for 
recording. | accompanied him. He recited Greek, Latin, Sanskrit, Avestan 
and a whole lot of languages and ended up with a Bengali song. Some 
days after this when Prof. Norman Brown was visiting us, | told him of this 
tape. He asked me to play it for him. | told him that | will play it on condition 
that he adds a stanza of Sanskrit to it. He listened to it. Then he told me 
that he was diffident to recite sanskrit after Chatterjee. However to keep 
the bargain he added four lines from Frost. The second incident is still 
more touching. One day Prof. Norman Brown and Dr. Chatterjee walked 
into my office. Prof Brown wanted me to be a judge in a dispute between 
the two. He said, Dr. Chatterjee’s contention is that Brown is senile while 
according to him Suniti was senile. | requested them to sit down. | asked 
if they knew the Narada-Parvataka episode. Both wanted me to narrate 
the episode. | told them that once Narada and Parvataka feil in love with 
a king's daughter who unknown to them had already given her heart to 
Vishnu. The king out of fear that the one who is not chosen might curse, 
suggested that at an appointed date and time the girl would choose one 
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of them. Both were happy and left the place. Narada made a beeline for 
Vishnu. He sought a favour that at the appointed time and for sometime 
before and after that time Parvataka's face should turn into a monkey's 
face. Vishnu granted him his wish. After Narada’s departure Paravataka 
came to Vishnu. He asked the favour that at the appointed time and 
sometime before and after that time Narada’s face should look like a 
monkey's face. His wish was granted. While both thought that if the other's 
face resembles that of a monkey, then the princess is sure to choose him, 
for Vishnu it was sheer delight. At the appointed time both Narada and 
Parvataka coming from opposite directions were chuckling seeing the other's 
face. Both came and occupied the golden seat. When the princess came, 
she fainted seeing two human bodies with faces of a monkey. Both Narada 
and Parvataka accused the other that as he had the monkey’s face the 
princess was frightened and fainted. The King’s men who had come by that 
time held them by the neck and said that both of them had monkey's face. 
Dr. Chatterjee and Dr. Brown had a hearty laugh. 


Once the American Institute of Indian Studies wished to give a reception 
in honour of Dr. Chatterjee. It was arranged in one of the well-known 
clubs of Poona. All arrangements were done. We were anxiously awaiting 
the arrival of Dr. Chatterjee. All! heaved a sigh of relief when he arrived in 
time. But to everybody’s embarrassment the Manager of the club said 
that Dr. Chatterjee could not enter the club without a tie on. Dr Chatterjee 
was Clad in his dhoti punjabi and a shawl. Although we had checked on 
almost everything, it did not occur to anyone that dress would be a matter 
of contention. We pleaded with the Manager that Dr. Chatterjee was the 
Chairman of the West Bengal Legislative Council and an eminent Indian. 


Dr. Chatterjee came close to losing his temper. Finally the Manager 
relented and Dr. Chatterjee was permitted to enter as a special case. The 
damage had been done. The next morning newspapers carried this as 
headlines. But once in, Dr. Chatterjee forgot the entire episode and greeted 
the guests cordially. Needless to say that the vivacious conversationalist 
he was, he dominated the scene. 
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Dr. Chatterjee had been pleading for the Roman script for well over forty 
years. He wanted everybody to accept Roman script. One day | asked 
him asto why he did not set an example by giving up Bengali script and 
writing in Roman script. He smiled and told me, “ Dr. Pattnayak the case 
of Bengali script is different. When the whole of India adopts Roman script, 
he would follow suit”. This time we both had a hearty laugh. 


In 1953 white teaching in Vidyabhavan, Santiniketan, | found a flaw in the 
reasoning in ODBL. | wrote a letter to Dr. Chatterjee pointing out that he 
had interpreted Hiuen Tsang's statement regarding what Kalinga, 
Kamarupa and Bengal variously and therefore he had come to the 
erroneous conclusion that, “the Odra people, the ancestors of the present 
day Oriya speakers were not Aryanised even as late as the 7th century 
AC, according to the testimony of Hiuen Tsang”. Pointing out the difference 
between Beals and Watters in the translation of Hiuen Tsang, | sought 
clarification from Dr. Chatterjee. | was just a young lecturer and didn’t 
expect a reply from Dr. Chatterjee, but to my great surprise | not only got 
along reply, but there was veiled encouragement to continue the line of 
my argument. | was thrilled. 


Dr. Chatterjee bases his conclusion on the account of Hiuen Tsang. There 
has been great deal of differences in the translation of Hiuen T'sang by 
Beal and Watters. As regards the language of Odra Hiuen T’sang writes 
that, according to Beal “their words and language (pronunciation) differ 
from Central India.” Watters says that the people were “in speech and 
manner different from the people of mid-India”. Watters further writes in 
case of Kangoda that, “their written language was the same as that of 
India, but their ways of speaking were different’. According to him the 
people of Kalinga were “fast and clear in speech; in their talk and manners 
they differed somewhat from mid-India”. As evidenced from his accounts 
Hiuen T’sang has nowhere mentioned of the prevalence of a non-Aryan 
language in the Odra countries. But Dr. Chatterjee apparently had arrived 
at an inaccurate conclusion. Of course, Dr. Chatterjee had before him a 
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long tradition of misrepresentation about the Oriya language. If one looks 
at the proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1870 (p.192) or the 
letter of S J. Rangalal Bandopadhyaya, the famous Bengali poet and ex- 
Deputy Magistrate, Cuttack, to ‘Dipika’ in 1869 and to the strong 
condemnation of the methods used in Kantilal Bhattacharya's book by 
Bhudev Mukhopadhyaya in the Calcutta Education Gazette (translated in 
Dipika on 30.04.1870), then one would get some ideas of these 
misrepresentations. These misrepresentations were all the more hurting 
the interest of Orissa due to the prevailing ignorance about Oriya language 
and literature. In 1921 Sir George Grierson suggested to the Government 
of Bihar and Orissa to compile a complete list of written and printed Oriya 
characters. Although many grammars and texts were written prior to that, 
still Grierson writes that ‘hardly anyone knows of the existence of treasures 
of the Indian literature existing in that province’. (J BO R S, Vol X, Pts. 1 
and 2, 1924, P.169). 


Dr. Chatterjee has followed another dubious path to emphasise his point. 
He has interpreted the expressions ‘differing a little of the Kamarupa speech 
from that of mid-India’ as modifications of Aryan sounds, whereas in the 
case of Odra and other Kalinga countries he has interpreted a similar 
expression to refer to non-Aryan, Dravidian language. He has admitted 
that ‘Hiuen T’sang is silent about the language of Pundravardhana or 
Karnasuvarna’. There is nothing known definitely about Bengal till the time 
of the Gupta's in the 4th Century A.C. and the oldest epigraphical record 
found in Bengal is a very short Sanskrit inscription in Brahmi characters of 
the 4th-Sth century A.C. on Susunia Rock in Bankura district, still he 
concludes on the basis of reference to Bengal in Kalidasa, Bhasa and the 
Jaina Upangas that all this would pre-suppose considerable Aryanisation 
of Bengal by 300 A.C. More over there being other strong historical reasons 
to the contrary Hiuen T’sang cannot be accepted as an authority. It would 
not be out of place if Watters is quoted in this connection. Watters says 
that, “He was not a good observer, a careful investigator, or a satisfactory 
recorder and consequently he left very much untold which he would have 
done well to tell” 
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Although the term ‘Kalinga’ is a Proto-Austroloid one and an Austro-Asiatic 
substratum can be postulated in the Kalinga countries before the advent of 
Aryans, it is very interesting to note the gradual Aryan infiltration in this 
region. Kalinga is highly glorified in Puranas."Regarding Kalinga the 
Mahabharata presents a curious hesitation in course of the same canto, at 
an interval of some verses. In Vill, 44, 2066 the Kalingas are enumerated 
amongst the tribes whose religion is bad(durdharma). Pele-mele with the 
Karaskara, the Mahisaka, the Kerala, the Karkotaka, and the Viraka : butin 
VIll-45-2084, they are counted amongst people who know the eternal law 
(dharmam Jananti Sasvatam) in the company of the nations who are very 
high in Brahmanism, the Kurus, Panchalas, Salvas, Matsyas, Naimisas, 
etc. This change of attitude is undoubtedly due to the importance held by 
Kalinga since the time when Indian civilisation spread along the Bay of 
Bengal.” 


“Buddhism had one of its holy places in Kalinga: This was the capital of 
the country, Dantapura, ‘The city of the tooth' whence the holy relic was 
later on transported to Ceylon. ‘Pliny mentions on several occasions the 
Calingae (VI, 18, 19, 20) Ptolemy enumerates a city of Kalinga (Vil, 1, 
93) amongst the Maissloi, between the Krishna and the Godavari, Kalinga- 
Patanam, port of the district of Ganjam, still preserves the old name of 
the region . The appellation of Kling, applied to the Indians of all origins all 
through the Malayan world, attests the brilliant role of the men of Kalinga 
in the diffusion of the Indian civilisation in the far east. (See Hobson- 
Jobson under Kling)”. Orissa has an old Buddhist tradition and is mentioned 
in early Buddhist, Jain and Brahmanical literature. Dr. Chatterjee himself 
admits that, C519 A.C. we have in Kongoda a ruling house employing 
Sanskrit in inscriptions like Kharavela’s house in the 2nd Century B.C. 
using the North Indian’Aryan speech (Radha Govinda Basak, Madhava- 
Varmmar Tamra -Sasan ‘Sahitya, Phalguna, San 1319)’. Besides, the pre- 
Hiuen T’sang Sumandala copper plate inscription of Dharmaraja of 569 
A.D. and the Puri Plates of Dharmaraja can be mentioned among the 
many extant records. With the discovery of the Sumandala plate some 
light has been thrown on the Gupta influence in Orissa. 
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Asokan records preserve the earliest use of Aryan language in Orissa, but 
the language of Asoka's edicts raise certain important issues. Asoka used 
his court language for the purpose of these inscriptions. Nevertheless the 
differences of style according to the local dialectical variations (compare 
the N. Western, Western and the Eastern rock edicts) show that it was 
influenced and modified by local peculianties. As regards the view that 
these edicts represent the language of the officers, soldiers, settlers, 
businessmen and was not understood by the masses, it can be pointed out 
that the Satavahana records are also composed in Praknit and their coins 
which were certainly meant for the masses, have inscriptions in the same 
language. The Asokan records were probably meant for the masses as he 
repeatedly says that he wanted to inculcate the principles of Dhammaamong 
the people in general. The Siddapura and the Maski edicts can also be 
interpreted in the same way. Even if it be argued that the language of the 
edict was not necessarily the language of the masses, it must be admitted 
that there were numerous Aryan settlers in those regions to understand 
the object of his edicts. In the inscriptions of Asoka we also find mention 
that there were numerous Brahmanas and Sramanas in Kalinga at that 
time. It can be said on the basis of the above facts that the Aryanisation of 
those regions had begun before the time of Asoka. 


Baudhayana in his Dharmasutra, while giving the account of Sankirna 
Yonayah: does not specially speak of Kalinga. But as he included in 
Dakshinapatha, the area which also includes Kalinga, there are reasons 
to believe that the “Outer Band of the Aryan group of languages had 
already taken shape in Kalinga in Baudhayana’s time, i.e. before Asoka. It 
may, of course, be argued that Baudhayana condemns the country of 
Kalinga when he says ‘Padbhyam sa kurute papam Yah Kalingan 
prapadyate’. He prescribes a sacrifice of expiation after a travel in that 
country. But such condemnations we also find in the case of some other 
countries of the “Outer Band Group”. 


In greater India we find the presence of Aryan culture as early as second 
century A.D. as would be evident from the inscriptions of Champa. It is 
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believed by almost all scholars that Kalinga played an important role in 
the diffusion of Aryan culture in South India. 


Kharavela’s inscription, the language of which is more akin to Pali, can be 
explained in this perspective. Dr. Chatterjee in an article on the name 
Kharavela in the Anglo-Telgu work ‘Vyasa Sangrahamu’, a volume of 
essays presented to Gidigu Ramasastri Pantulu, says that, “Knaravela 
was a Jain, and as his name suggests, was a Dravidian-speaking person”. 
As suggested by him, even if it be admitted that the term Kharavela is 
composed of two Dravidian terms ‘Kar and ‘Vel’, we cannot conclude on 
the basis of this fact that Kharavela spoke a Dravidian tongue. That name 
is not necessarily the indicator of one’s speech can be shown from other 
inscriptions also. In the Pabhosa inscription of the 1st Cen. A.D., we find 
the name of a king Vangapala. But the use of Bengali speech cannot be 
ascribed to him because of the name. In this connection it may be noted 
that Levi has pointed out that the term 'Kamboja-Kamarupa’ may be an 
Austro-Asiatic one. But there is hardly any evidence in the historical penod 
of the existence of Austro-Asiatic culture in Kamboja country. Przyluski 
has tried to show that the terms bahika and bahlika may similarly be 
Austro-Asiatic in character. But there is no evidence to show that the 
Balhikas or the Balkhs of N.E. Afganisthan were of Austro-Asiatic culture. 
These examples show that even if the term Kharavela be of Dravidian 
origin, he may not be connected with Dravidian speech. 


Last but not the least in importance is the Bharata’s Natyasastra, which 
can be mentioned in this connection. There, speaking about the four local 
usages (Pravrtti) Bharatamuni has spoken of the Odra-Magadhi Pravrtti. 
He defines pravrtti by saying “Pruthivyam nana deshabesha bhashachara 
khyapayatiti pravrtti". Here the term Bhasha is significant. According to 
Keith this book is of C 200 A.D. whereas Dr. D C Sircar thinks that it is of 
C 400 A.D. In any case it proves that the language of Odra developed its 
peculiarities before 400 A.D. 


Besides Baudha Gana O Doha which contains the very controversial 
mystic songs, we find an early specimen of Oriya in an inscription at the 
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foot of the Kumarasena image now preserved in the Orissa Museum, 
Bhubaneswar. The lines which have unmistakably been deciphered as 
devkahi bhagati Karuna achanti etc. are ascribed on palaeographical 
peculiarities to sometime between 1000-1100 A.D. The earliest Oriya 
inscription is the Urajam inscription which is dated 1051 A.D. It would be 
an anachronism to believe that when the language developed with all its 
peculiarities in phonetics as well as inflexion by 1000 A.D., the country 
was not Aryanised as late as 7th Century A.D. On the grounds adduced 
before, it can, without fear of contradiction, be maintained that the 
Aryanisation of Orissa started before Asoka and can in no case be !ater 
than 400 A.D. 


Dr. Chatterjee had corresponded with me for about a year. Confronted 
with such impeccable arguments he had promised to reconsider his views. 
He not only did not review his position but chose to reiterate it in Orissa. 


| had decided to interview the linguists of the country to maintain an 
authentic record of development of linguistics in India. | interviewed Prof. 
S M Katre. When | asked Dr Chatterjee for an interview he said a long life 
is painful. Why do you want to inflict the pain of remembering the past ? 
That was the end of my interview. 


Chatterjee’s ODBL is a monumental contribution. However when 
Rabindranath was influenced by the anti-Oriya tirade of the time and called 
Oriya and Assamese as the two dialects of Bengali, there is no wonder 
that Chatterjee would also be impressed by it. What is, however, sad is 
that Chatterjee bade good bye to the scientific basis of the treatment of 
Eastern Languages and let his prejudices triumph over his discretion. 


Before | conclude | must refer to an unpleasant episode in our relationship. 
After | returned from America | wanted my thesis to be published. One 
Calcutta Publisher at that time who was publishing linguistic books told 
me that if | got an introduction from Dr. Chatterjee, they would publish this 
book. | met Or Chatterjee and requested him for an introduction. He told 
me that he did not understand modern linguistics and therefore he was in 
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no position to write an introduction. | felt terribly shocked and hurt. 
Fortunately for me soon after Mouton and Co., the leading publishers in 
linguistics in the world at that time, offered to publish my book. It came 
out with an introduction by Prof Gorden Fairbanks of the Cornell University. 
Earlier writing in the Current Trends in Linguistics Vol. 5 Fairbanks had 
written, “his treatment does not however present a clear picture of the 
chronological changes in stages or of the relationships of the various 
Indo-Aryan languages to each other’. In the introduction to Pattanayak’s 
Controlled Reconstruction Fairbanks wrote that it was the only significant 
research after Grierson. Dr. Chatterjee felt bad. But our relationship was 
not affected by it. When P B Pandit and myself went to his house to convey 
our condolence on the death of his wife, he insisted that he must come 
down the stairs to receive us. He took us up and narrated at great length, 
his trip abroad where he received the news of his wife's illness. He narrated 
how he was delayed on his way back, and how he spent the last few 
hours on the bed side of his wife. It was a moving description. He showed 
us the photographs. Although we were getting late he insisted that we 
must drink tea. He kept on shouting for someone to bring tea. The person 
with tea met us in the first floor landing, we drank tea standing and hurried 
to catch our flight. Dr. Chatterjee came down to see us off. He was so 
warm and humane. Probably prejudices are part of being human. Orissa 
is unfortunate that a galaxy of great men were prejudiced and arrayed 
against it. 
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Oriya : The Mother Tongue 


Oriya has a hoary past. Culturally it links up with vedic Sanskrit. It retains 
phonetic features such as land and morphological endings in 
contemporary Oriya asantu, Jaantu etc. Retention of such features are 
not seen in Bengali or Assamese. 


The Bauddha-gana O doha has been claimed by the Bengali, the 
Assamese, the Oriyas and the Maithilis as the beginning of their Iterature. 
It is probably written in a language which was the precursor of the modern 
eastern languages. This bears the stamp of a language which was in the 
process of being differentiated. However, Oriya, as the oldest sister of 
them all, and culturally returning features of vedic sanskrit was probably 
closest to the language of Charyapada. Following are some of the 
examples of the closeness of Oriya to the language of Charya. 


1) Suna pakha bhidi lehure pasa either without understanding the 
meaning of bhidi or distort its meaning Bengali Pandits have said 
bhitti theke bhidi hoeche. But it is in current usage in Oriya 


2) Kanhu Kahin gai Kariba nibasa. in Sanskrit in non-finite verbs lyap 
is suffixed lyap = ja ( F ) =i+ a. Example prakrit agamiya, nisamiya 
etc. In Bengali it is jaia, khaia etc. But in Oriya with the loss of a only 
remains - jai, khai. 


3) alo dombi toe sama. kariba ma sanga. |n Oriya in pronouns all suffixes 
are added to the sixth case ending, mora, modwara, motharu, 
mothare, mote. Inthe line under discussion the foeis a similar creation 
of sixth case ending and an instrumental. 


4) moe ghenili haderi mali. Or. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee says that moe 
in Karta tritiya bibhakti (Skt, maya>moe). According to him gheniliis 
karman bacya kriya and haderi mali is karma prathama bibhakti. But 
is always the marker of uttama purusa never of Prathama Purusa. It 
is used in kartu bacya never in karma bacya. Therefore Suniti babu 
is not correct in this case. In Oriya, it has been shown that suffixes 
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5) 


6) 


are added to the pronouns in sixth case ending Mo first case ending 
suffix e moe therefore instead of deriving mae from sanskrit maya 
one can easily see that it is natural Oriya formation. According to Dr. 
Chatterji Maliis feminine, as its adjective ghenili with its final it is also 
feminine. That this is without any logic need not further be stressed. 


The word forms thaanta, Khaante, acohante. Khai, Puhai or pronouns 
mohara, tohara tu are in use from ancient Oriya to modern times. 


Words like vasa, bahara, Kudia, Sanga, bapudi, nananda, Jua, dana, 
Keruali, manga, Padila, beni, hoila are found in Bouddha gana or 
doha. Besides pidha, uari (ehara) pahilen, bhala, uchura, bujhari, 
age, thana (thana) gajai (Rahasya manjari gaje) ethu, alo (alo) haun 
(hun) madala (madala) madala, bibahiya (bibaha hoi), pohaa (puhal 
Skt. Pravata), Khanjaha (Skt kshanaka), Mohara, Jobana (jauna), 
Jaubana) bhailesi (heilesi) amiya, Parahina (paharina) etc. give 
evidence of the closeness of the language with Oriya. 


In Charya there is evidence of influence of Sauraseni. One can 
compare Odiya je, se, ke, jaha, taha, with the pronouns jo, so, ko, 
jasu, tasu in the Charya again adverbs like jima, tima (Sauraseni 
influence) may be compared with Oriya Jepan, separi or Jemiti, Semiti. 
Without giving many more examples suffice it to say that these poems 
written between 8th and 12th centuries, Oriya language is clearly 
discerned. This is another example which refutes Dr. Chatterji's view 
of Dravidian predominence in Orissa in the 7th century. 


When Gopinath Mohanty showed me the use of nia in the Bhanra 
manuscript of Sarala Maha Bharat, | was thrilled to see the continuation 
of its use from Charya days, exnia gharani candali leli. Unfortunately in 
trying to prove that Sarala Mahabharata belongs to the fifteenth century 
no effort has been made to establish whether it was an Epic of growth 
and if so whether it can be proved from the layering of vocabulary. There 
is sufficient scope for researching different phases of Oriya language 
and literature. However | am going to focus on Oriya as the mother tongue 
and the concept of the mother tongue. 
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Oriya is the mother tongue of Oriyas. The Oriya Language is not confined 
to Orissa at the time of recognition of Orissa as a distinct linguistic Unit in 
1956. Many Oriya speaking tracts now in the neighbouring states of Andhra 
Pradesh, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh and West Bengal were not conceded to 
the new state, because of migrant labour to the tea gardens. Assam has 
a concentration of Oriya-speaking population. Because of job opportunities 
wars, pestilence, pilgrimage centres, Oriyas have settled in different parts 
of the country as many non-Oriyas have settled in Orissa. Besides, Orissa 
has a significant tribal population. Many of the non-Oriya population have 
adopted Oriya as their mother tongue while others have adopted Oriya 
as the communication language within the state. 


Oriya is not a uniform and homogeneous language, though the coastal 
variety is accepted as the standard by all the speakers. A popular saying, 
ma gadajata ba Odissa, Podijau tora bouda bhasha, divides Orissa into 
three major dialect zones, the ex-state areas, the coastal Orissa and 
Western Orissa. None of these three are homogeneous areas nor do 
they exhaust the major dialect divisions. In addition to the above three 
one has atleast to count Balasore and Puri the north and the east and 
Ganjam and Koraput in South Orissa. Desia, the variety of Oriya spoken 
in Koraput is the contact language for ail the tribal and Non tribal speakers 
of that district. Cuttack has its own cockayne bounded by Andhra Pradesh, 
Madhya pradesh and Bengal on three sides, it is only natural that the 
bordering regions would show Impact of Telugu, Hindi and Bengali 
respectively. Halvi and Bhatri are the two major dialects which deserve 
special mention as efforts are constantly made to identify the former with 
Marathi and the latter with Hindi. 


Besides the geographical distribution of Oriya dialects one comes across 
social divisional. The language of the Brahmins is distinctly different from 
that of the Karans. Both of them are different from the Oriya spoken by 
the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. There are sociolects which 
identify castes and the neveau riche. 


This does not exhaust the varieties of Oriya, the language at the Sarala 
period. Sant or Bhakti period the Reeti period. The modern period and the 
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contemporary period are different. Even in the contemporary period the 
styles of Gopinath Mohanty, Pratibha Ray, Kishroi Charan Das, Bibhuti 
Pattanayak and Akhya Mohanty are different as are the styles of Sitakanta 
Mahapatra, Ramakanta Rath, Bhanuji Rao, Hara prasad Das and Hrishikesh 
Panda. 


Oriya is diverse in its different registers. The literacy register is different 
from the legal register as both are different from the scientific register. Alt 
those add to the richness of the language. It is because of this that a 
discussion of mother-tongue assumes importance. 


Mother-tongue is the basic ingredient of intercultural or multicultural 
education. Mother tongue is the integral component of any culture. Yet 
there is very little clear understanding of this concept even in the educated 
circle. 


The word matrubhasha is of relatively new use. It has found place in the 
lexicons of Indian languages in the 18th Century as literal translation of 
the English word mother tongue. In English it is also not very old. In the 
religious discourse of the church father of Gorz in the 11th and the 12th 
Centuries that one comes across the word for the first time. 


When Europe was first taking shape, the language of the people was 
called Romance or Theodisk. Languages different from Latin, the language 
of pandits and priests, was called Lingua vulgaris. At the time of the 
Romans, the first language of a person was called Patrius sermo or the 
language of the male head of the household. 


Immediately before and after Luther the word mother tongue gained in 
meaning. It developed three meanings. {1) The language created by Luther 
to translate the Jewish Bible. (2) The language used by teachers in schoo! 
to understand and explain this translation. (3) The language which gave 
meaning to the creation,development and sustenance of the Nation State. 


Today many people interpret mother tongue as mother's language. Butin 
most Indian societies where the mother adopts the language and culture 
of the father, it is only natural that this meaning of the mothertongue will 
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be questioned. Another popular meaning of mothertongue is the first 
language the child learns. If a child learns more than one language to 
begin with then one can postulate more than one mothertongue. The 
Oriya boy who married a Tamil girl and they speak English at home in the 
Bengali surrounding in Calcutta and those children grow up with a 
Hindusthani Ayah and a Gorkha security man, their chiidren grow up with 
six mothertongues, Oriya, Tamil, English, Bengali, Hindi and Gorkhali. 
Another meaning of mothertongue is the language so designated by the 
school and the Government. Once when we were at Poona my son came 
back from school and reported that he had studied mothertongue English 
that day. On enquiry | found that English was taught at two levels in that 
school and the higher English was named mothertongue English. In the 
1981 census smaller languages were merged under bigger language 
labels and since that time the Government-determined languages have 
become the mothertongue of the people. 


In this context the word ‘vernacular’ comes to mind. The word originated 
from an Indo-German root meaning ‘rootedness' or ‘abode’. In Latin the 
word means home-grown home-spun, and home-made thing which has 
not been obtained in exchange of something. In the opinion of Vara, the 
Librarian of Augustus and Ceaser, vernacular language is that language 
which speaker not borrowed from any external source. In this sense 
mothertongue is not only different from vernacular, but it is its opposite. 
The mothertongue has always been the institutional language. 


From the postulation of mothertongue as the native language, the idea of 
language of nature and that of environment have evolved. From this has 
emerged the idea that the language of the deaf and the dumb is the sign 
language which is the beginning of language. It is also believed that the 
language from which the modern languages have emerged is the mother 
of languages. In this sense Latin is considered the mother of all European 
languages as Sanskrit is considered the mother of all Indian languages. 
Once when Rabindranath was asked about Sanskrit being the mother of 
modern Indian languages, he replied that Sanskrit is the mother of Modern 
Indian languages in the same sense earth is the mother of worms. 
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Comparative linguistics has proved that the modem European languages 
were not born of Latin, but a sister spoken language of Latin as the modem 
indian languages evolved out of spoken sister of the available written 
Sanskrit. 


The concept of mother tongue as expressed in successive census 
operations in India as well as in the West is surprising. For the first time 
mothertongue-related questions were given in the Census of 1881 in India. 
Many changes have taken place since that time. The following tables 
giving changing perceptions of mothertongue will speak for themselves. 


1881- The language spoken by the child from the craddle 
1891- The language spoken by the parents 

1901- The language of general use 

1921- The language spoken by the parents 


1961- The language spoken by the mother. If the mother is 
dead then write the name of the language generally used in the 
household. 


The European scenario can be seen from the following table giving census 
categories of the corentheans of the slovans. 


1923- The thinking language 

1934- The language of the culture circle 
1951- The language of day to day use 
1961- The language of the household. 


The 1961 Indian Census returned 1652 mothertongues. As selfevaluatory 
response what the people returned may be identity tokens, but not 
necessarily languages. There are caste names such as Teli, sect names 
such as Haridasi, place names such as Bilaspuria among these 1652 
mothertongues returned. There are tokens like Pardeshi/Bahargaon 
meaning that the person comes from an area outside the linguistic zone 
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in which (s) he is currently located. These labels have relevance in the 
discussion of identity but not in the discussion of language. 


The famous French linguist, Andre Martinet once told that the language 
through which one cognises the world is the mothertongue. My friend 
Wallace Lambert, the well known psychologist from Canada told me that 
at the age of 22 he married a French girl. His real cognisance of the world 
began from that day. From this the limitation of these concepts can be 
discerned. 


The famous literateur and musicologist of Bengal, D.L. Roy, has written a 
poem about motherland, which can be paraphrased as under. 


“This worid of ours is full of riches, grains and flowers. In the midst of this 
abundance there is a country which is the best of all. This country is 
made up of dreams and shrowded in memories. Such a country is to be 
found nowhere. The queen of all lands, this country is my motherland”. 
Like motherland, mothertongue is an abstract concept. The language for 
which emotional attachment is the strongest is the mothertongue. This is 
the language which ensures all the cultural riches, the destruction of which 
results in the destruction of creativity and innovativeness. Every child 
irrespective of caste, class and sex transcends from the home language 
to the school language. To name this cultural difference of all as cultural 
advantage for some and cultural deficiency for others is to recognise and 
accept social inequality. 


The research about the development of mothertongue tells us that the 
prosodic development of a language precedes the segmental 
development. The development of prosodic features take place prior to 
the development of syllables, words or sentences. Many must have noticed 
the child's prearticulatory clapping, humming and keeping beat. It is 
established by brain research that music is processed by the right brain 
and language is primarily processed by the left brain. Current research 
establishes that speech is processed by both the lobes of the brain. itis a 
difficult process to isolate meaningful units from the flowing language. To 
master the complexity of moving from letter to syllable to word to sentence 
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and their context, the child takes about four years. It becomes easier for 
the child to segment the language appropriately as it is acquired with the 
prosodic flow of language. That lullaby and children’s songs have significant 
contribution in the growing up process of the child, there is no doubt 
about it. Itis a pity that children’s songs are dying out among the educated 
mothers. No songs are written to make the child laugh, to create interest 
in her for the unknown, strange things of life and to develop creativity. 


In discussing about mothertongue, it is necessary to know about creation 
of social meaning. Social meaning is created only when one goes outside 
the individual identity. For communication one needs a collaborator. 
Scholars who have studied children from the birth have established that 
mother is the first ‘other’ for the child, who is the first collaborator in 
communication. The child comprehends this ‘other’ from birth. A lot of 
energy and effort is spent in making this ‘other ones own. From mother to 
family, extended family, kin group, and village community is extended to 
make ‘Vasudheiva Kutumbakam' or the world family. One has to practice 
penance from birth to death in order to achieve this. Mothertongue is the 
foundation of the relationship between self and the other. 


Mothertongue is the expression of one’s identity as well as one’s primary 
group identity. Knowledge and experience is shared among the primary 
group members through this language. The language through which first 
thoughts germinate, through which intimate environment is created and 
first communication is made possible is the mothertogue. Naming is one 
of the primary functions of language. The child gets acquainted with the 
external world through naming. The child develops intimacy with the 
environment by naming the trees and plants, the birds and beasts, the 
flowers and fruits and the changing faces of nature. The child seeks to 
understand the society by naming things, events, relations and different 
Stratas and stages of life. The child seeks to link individual identity with 
social identity through different relationships established by naming them. 


From pg though this language is-transmitted from one generation to 
another the accumulated knowledge, skills and the myths, feasts and 
fests, festivals and celebrations, Gods and demons, spirits of ancestors, 
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sacred and profane, good and evil, cooked and uncooked, touched and 
untouched etc are known and experienced through the mothertongue. 
Through this language one's roots go deep into tradition. A close 
relationship grows between tradition and modernity through this language. 


The standardised version of the spoken language receives social 
acceptance and is used as the medium of education, administration and 
communication. Once the standard is so recognised it is separated from 
the first spoken mothertongue and becomes the handmaid of few people. 
It is possible to distinguish different layers of mothertongue in our country. 
Marwan, Rajasthani and Hindi are the mothertongue of the same person. 
It is not only in our country, even in England one can observe the same 
phenomenon. RP is the institutional identity of an English speaking person 
and Cheshire, Devonshire etc are the first mothertongues. One example 
will clarify the difference between the common spoken language and the 
socially accepted standard. Once a researcher went to a Bombay slum 
with some students to study the language use among the inhabitants. 
They asked a boy'aplya vadil kay kartat’ which in Oriya would be ‘apananka 
pita kaana karanti’. ‘What does your father (hon) do (hon)’ ? The boy did 
not reply. There was discussion and analysis of the boy's silence. Some 
opined that this is the ‘Culture of Silence’ propounded by Paulo Frere. As 
they were leaving, a smart girl turned around and asked the boy ‘tujha 
bap kay kartos’, Oriya‘ to bapa kaana kare’. ‘What does your father (fam) 
do (fam) ?’ The boy promptly replied ‘daru pito ani aila marto’, or‘daru pie 
au maaku mare’ drinks liquor and beats the mother. That the honorific 
use of the standard language was responsible for the boy's silence, about 
this nobody had any doubt. In the socialisation process as the standard 
language becomes the property of a limited elite, the mothertongue frees 
knowledge form the clutches of few. Powerful writers like Rabindranath 
Tagore have succeeded in creating a single style by merging the spoken 
and the standard. But few languages have the good fortune of having a 
Tagore in their ranks. 


Mothertongue is the majority language of the community. Therefore it is 
the best defence of democracy. By providing for greater participation for 
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greater number of people in the political process, by freeing communication 
from the clutches of few, by giving a chance to people to participate in 
national reconstruction, mothertongue should be counted among the best 
resources of the country. It is most unfortunate that in our multi-layered 
social system, while the place of the colonial language or the standard 
language is considered high, the place of mothertongue is considered 
low. 


Because of the pressure of a language or because of volition, 
mothertongue dies as it accepts another language as model. Loosening 
of family bonds is one of its consequences. The distance between 
mothertongue-speaking parents and other tongue speaking children 
increases as intimate experiences cannot be shared. As a result, the 
family breaks up. What is true of a family is true of a society. Society 
breaks down as the social bonds are loosened. 


If we compare the childhood of today's children with the childhood of our 
generation, then the difference in social structuriation willbe gleaned. In’ 
my childhood | have grown up with the affection of Mama, Mousimama, 
Bohumama, Gorimama, Nuama, Katakamama and many such other 
grand mothers other than my mother and my aunts. Today my mind fills 
up with joy thinking of those days. Along with them | remember Kuntama, 
Kokila Bou, Basantama and Musama. Of these some came for household 
work, others came to sell rice crispies. Besides, from the Tigiria palace 
there were Suna and Puama. There were my father’s sisters, Chandra 
apa, Hina apa, Nirmala apa, Sudha apa, Nalini apa and Charu apa. With 
brothers and sisters such as Khokana, Tuna, Budha, Prema apa, Tukuna 
apa, Chuni, Mani, growing up with stories, songs, riddles, reading puranas, 
observing feasts and fasts, fills the mind with great joy. Bhagia (Keuta), 
Viswanath Sahu (Oil man), Basanta and Braja (cultivators) have become 
brothers and fertilised my life in many ways. Today children grow up in the 
nuclear family. If both the parents work then the children are left alone at 
home. At the most the school teacher and the peer children are 
companions. The folk tales, puranic tales and tales on the occasion of 
specific celebrations that my mother knew is no longer available in my 
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daughter's generation. How can the minds of today’s children be fertilised 
by drawing from cultural traditions. 


in my childhood the bearded teacher brought together all the children 
from our street and taught them recognition and writing of letters, tables, 
arithmetic, observation of nature etc. But today from a desire to push 
knowledge into the heads of children the number of books have increased 
so much that the childhood of the child has disappeared under the load of 
these books. Today the attraction for English has blinded the parents that 
nobody has time to notice the damage done by substituting mothertongue 
by English. The store of knowledge left behind by scholars like Piaget 
and Bettleham, we have kept under lock and key. Every level of childhood 
is self-contained and the importance of unscientific beliefs, fairy tales, 
tales of birds and beasts which have important bearing on the growing up 
process and has been recognised by them, have been thrown overboard. 
To piece together unconnected memory through another tongue is bound 
to end in failure. We see it but refuse to recognise. 


Piaget, following the growing up of children, had reached the conclusion 
that the child will leam what it is prepared to learn. In terms of language use 
it means that the language in which the child is prepared to learn, the 
language through which it apprehends meaning is the medium of his primary 
education. The language of the elders and the unknown language may 
contain dreams and aspirations of the elder, but it is inedible for the children. 
The language which the child knows well, in which he can form sentences, 
express meanings and which is his own is the medium of his education. In 
later stages if his peers speak English or Hindi then he will learn English or 
Hindi. Once one is established in the mothertongue one may learn English 
or Hindi as a subject and prepare to move over to using those languages 
as medium. But English as the medium of primary education is harmful for 
the child. There is no doubt in it. The language which brings joy to the 
dancing eyes of the child is good for learning, reading and writing, rootless 
simplification may be dazzling but that is not the world of the child. Where 
there is the translation of other people's experience and no expression of 
one's own experience is bound to remain strange. 
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The first act of language is to acquaint the child with the environment in 
which itis born. That is why the first function of the language is the nominal 
function. The names of greens such as Kosala, Neutia, Bathua, Khada, 
Puruni, Anabana, jhumpudi, Kanisiri, Ambilipiti, Madaranga, Sunusunia 
etc, | learnt in my childhood is lost in the present generation. Not only 
greens, the names of flowers and fruits, birds and beasts, soil, rain and 
wind does not come to the mouth of today’s English educated children. 
Instead of rhythmic Oriya songs meaningless ‘Bahbah Black sheep’ leaves 
imprint of rote mimicry and meaningless repeatation. 


To move from known to the unknown, from recognised to the unrecognised 
is the mark of living education. The growing child seeks momentary mental 
shelter in the known environment and among the known characters. The 
small child ready to bloom, ready to learn wants to grow up by accumulating 
and assimilating newer experiences. But where there is nobody to answer 
a question, where there is word but no meaning, where there are people 
without identity, where there is message but nobody to share, how 
frieghtening is it to grow up in such situations. 


Reading is not merely to recognise the symbols written in a book. It is 
establishing relationship with the mind of the author. If the subject and 
structure of writing is completely different from the known experience, if the 
dream of the author is different from that of the reader, if the nature, style 
and discipline of the author is different from that of the reader then the 
subject appears to be difficult. Thus we read by recognising letters and 
words in a sentence. But that is not reading in the true sense of a reader. 


Whether one begins reading with sentence as unit or meaning as unit, 
both meet at a point where the known roads indicate the direction of the 
unknown. On one side of this road is acceptance of what our elders have 
left for us and on the other side of the road is creation of new models on 
the basis of the known or the given. The fundamental thing is knowing the 
environment, preparatory to the stage of reading and writing. Its rootis in 
one’s own language and in one's own experience. Those who ignore this 
and plead for primary education in English are responsible for stealing 
the childhood of the children. 
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The Multilingual Context 


In most nations of the world, culturally and linguistically diverse 
preschoolers remain underperceived and unaddressed. Having talked 
about child development, emphasising development of individuals, schol- 
ars in the West have begun to talk about ‘inclusion’ which is socio-centric 
in approach and is understood “as representation of various dimensions 
of diversity in children’s educational experience”. (Williams, ECRQ 91) 


One of my students, an Onya boy, married to a Tamil, speaking English at 
home, lives in Calcutta in Bengali surrounding, where the children are 
brought up by a Hindusthani Ayah and a Nepali Gorkha security man. They 
grow up with six mothertongues, Oriya, Tamil, English, Bengali, Hindi and 
Gorkhali, each of the languages representing a culture and each contribut- 
ing to a commonness constituting Indian culture. We do not have to study 
the opinion of Molefi Asante to recognise the effect of culture on the indi- 
vidual. We have before us the egocentric development of the child as stated 
by Piaget and the sociocentric development of the child as stated by Vigotsky. 
Both the views represent different perspectives as the blind men seeing 
the elephant. Culture plays a significant role in taming the ego in the ways 
of a social group and in bridging the gulf between the self and the other. 
The traditional Indian wisdom says that “ayam nija paro vetti ganana laghu 
cetasam. Udara caritanantu vasudheiva kutumbakam. (The distinction be- 
tween the self and the other is a feature of the narrow-minded ones. The 
broad-minded treat the whole world as an extended family). If teachers are 
sensitised to this broad definition of culture, then school can be an exten- 
sion of multilingual, multicultural pre-school home socialisation. 


The home became an extension of schoo! for my children. As | started 
my teaching career at Santiniketan my children began their schooling 
through Bengali. Later as | moved to Poona in Western India, they stud- 
ied English, Marathi and Hindi. As | moved to Mysore in South India they 
studied English, Kannada and Hindi. At each place our effort to cope with 
the new language environment gave added impetus to the children to 
learn new languages. There was no doubt about occasional transgres- 
sion of norms. Oriya and Bengali have no grammatical gender, Hindi two, 
Marathi three and the genders in English did not match Marathi. But this 
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‘was great fun. That the same message could be coded differently by 
different languages generated tolerance towards the difference and be- 
came a source of strength in later life to them. 


In the USA which I visited for the first time in 1959, | was struck by the 
vision of the world with which the American child was socialised. In the 
morning radio World News reported news from America. In the morning 
newspaper, the New York Times, World Sports referred to New York play- 
ing against California or Boston against Chicago. The world was cotermi- 
nous with America. Inspite of all the knowledge available in America about 
the world, the attitude to the outside world was defined by the limited world 
view. Their attitude to the internal world was defined by the Melting Pot 
theory. As they accepted the view that Americans of different ancestry would 
melt and fuse their identity to assume a single American identity, there was 
no need to distinguish between the self and the other and negotiate to 
bridge the two. Itis only when it was realised that the pot had melted leav- 
ing the identities intact, and with the growing absorption of non-Western 
people, when people like Asante expressed the view that “we are not living 
in a Western Country” (1989), that the growing realisation of multicultural 
education came to be the concern of American educators. And yet there is 
a great reluctance to recognise multilingualism. A 1991 selection from the 
Harvard Education Review is entitled Bilingual/Multi-cultural Education. As 
though a limit had been set and multilingualism was out of bounds. With the 
lip service paid to bilingual education even this is not favoured in the U.S. 
That the Bilingual-Bicultural Education Act was “sun-setted” in California in 
1987, that Texas led the way for providing pre-school education to make 
minority children proficient in English by age five or that the Congress aug- 
mented its funding for the Project Head Start by five hundred million dollars 
in 1990, are expressions of mono-lingual commitment in the midst of the 
cacophony for multi-cultural education. 


The monolingual pressures generated by such actions result in the loss 
of primary languages of many cultural groups. The loss of primary fan- 
guages affect the social, emotional, cognitive and educational develop- - 
ment of the language minority children. As the parents cannot easily con- 
vey their values, beliefs, understandings or wisdom about meaning of 
work, about personal responsibility or what it means to be a moral ethical 
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person, the integrity of their families and the society they live in disinte- 
grates. With the loss of the only language the parents share with the 
children, the intimacy generated by the parental talk with children is slowly 
eroded and unknowingly the family disintegrates. 


In amonolingual context the children have access to the contexts of what 
the adults do with a language. They learn how to accord respect to the 
generation of the grand-parents. They learn how to deal with respectful 
affection with the generation of parents. They learn how to deal with people 
in the intimate, proximate and domains outside the two through the vari- 
ous uses of the same language. In the multilingual context the children 
have varying degrees of access to the specific domains of exposure to 
the languages of different groups. Thus it will be seen that while the entire 
universe of discourse of a monolingual child is managed by a single lan- 
guage, very often the domains of discourse of a multilingual child are 
distributed among many languages. The multilingual child uses the many 
languages at her disposal in the same way as a monolingual child uses 

‘the dialects, sociolects, styles and registers of the one and the only lan- 
guage at her command. 


There is however a basic difference between how children pick up stylis- 
tic and registral varieties and how they grow up with many languages. In 
the first case, the social acceptability of the varieties as a single lan- 
guage, the principle of conventionality within the overall framework of a 
grammar unfolds the growing awareness of themselves as members of a 
culture. In the later case an acceptance of the transgression of cultural 
norms resulting from a respect for the different becomes ingrained. The 
system building in which children broaden and narrow rule applicable 
categories in their maturational development are results of consistent 
exposure to norms and deviations within a single language at the first 
instance. In the second case these categories are constantly and sys- 
tematically extended and relocated. This provides a creative and innova- 
tive edge to the languages in use. As poet and author Meena Alexander 
says, “There is always the constant crossing of borders. For me, finding 
meaning comes very much through a sense of identification with what is 
struggling rather than what is fully formed’. (Interview in Literature Alive, 
February 1992). 
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In a monolingual community the child is an individual. A linear and orderly 
progression of learning is assumed by her biological parents who have 
the responsibility of nurturing and educating the young in the knowledye 
and skills of their cultural elders. In a multilingual community the biologi- 
cal parents do not entirely control the spatial and temporal concerns of 
the young. They are constantly reinforced and modified by the many cul- 
tures interacting on them. They have the option to choose the best from 
the different cultures to which they are exposed. 


The socio-cultural notions of childhood, social control, knowledge, affect, 
task accomplishment, social activities and social status are different in 
monolingual and multilingual societies. Consequently the growing up pro- 
cesses are different. How linguistic structures relate to such a range of 
notions, how they encode sociocultural information concerning layered 
social identity of speaker, relative formality of situation and keying of af- 
fective intensity over matters of special importance in the multilingual 
multicultural situation assume importance. The story of the Korean family 
in California narrated by Lily Wong Filmore (ECRQ 6:343) expresses viv- 
idly some of the dimensions. “Someone at school had notices bruises on 
the children. When the children were questioned, they admitted that their 
father had beaten them with a stick. The children were taken into protec- 
tive custody, and the father was brought in for questioning. The story that 
unfolded was tragic. The family is Korean, and its language is one that 
requires the marking of many levels of difference in ordinary speech. 
One cannot speak Korean without considering one’s social position and 
age relative to the position and age of one’s addressee because a host of 
lexical and grammatical choices depend on such matters. It seems that 
the children in this family had stopped speaking Korean, although the 
parents spoke little else. Everything was under control at home, however, 
even if parents and children did not communicate easily with one an- 
other. Then one day the children's grand-father came from Korea for a 
stay with the family. Because grand-father did not speak English, the fa- 
ther ordered the children to speak to him in Korean. They tried. They used 
the Korean they could remember, but it was rusty. It had been a long 
while since the children had spoken the language and they had forgotten 
little things, like intricacies of the deferential system. They used none of 
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the forms that children must use when speaking to an honoured relative 
like their grandfather. The grand-father was shocked at the apparent dis- 
respect the children were displaying towards him. He did what the situa- 
tion called for : He scolded his son — the children’s father-for not having 
trained the children properly. The father did what the situation required of 
him. He punished the children with a stick for their rudeness and disre- 
spect. What was sad was that no one seemed to realise the role lan- 
guage played in this family drama’. Bridging the gap between socio-cog- 
nitive strategies and discourse strategies in the growing up process of a 
multilingual child assumes importance in this context. 


Each language is heteroglossic in the sense of complex stratification into 
genres, registers, styles, sociolects, dialects and mutual interanimation 
among these categories. In a multilingual situation, not only different lan- 
guages are used in defined domains, but selected varieties of each lan- 
guage may be used for specific purposes. One variety of one language 
may be functionally used whereas another variety of the same language 
or another language may be used as a marker of institutional identity. (As 
in the UK Cheshire or Devonshire as L1 and RP as institutional identity or 
in India Marwari and Mewati as L1 and Hindi as institutional identity). In 
such cases often the functional language rules whereas the institutional 
language governs. “When the ‘Governors’ of outer space and ‘Rulers’ of 
inner space are truly integrated, linguistic wholeness will be achieved. 
The integration does not come only by the replacement of one or the 
other. He comes as much by the acceptance of linguistic pluralism rooted 
in mutual respect for the legitimacy, inner logic, and consistency of each”. 
(Inner and Outer Space : A view from the Caribbean, Rev. Nettiesford in 
Concepts Space : Ancient and Modern, Ed. Kapila Vatsyayan, |GNCA/ 
Abhiman Prakashan, 1991 Pp 618). 


There is another dimension in which the acceptance of linguistic pluralism 
assumes importance. The plurilingual world is the repository of highest 
illiteracy. The discontinuities in communication existing among different oral 
and different literate modes need bridging as between socio-cognitive strat- 
egies and discourse strategies. How to move from context-sensitive lan- 
guage use to context free language use, how to move from the oral 
interpretation styles to the somewhat decontexualised literate interpreta- 
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tion styles, are issues to be discussed in this context. Movement from the 
Prosodic Intonational Cueing to a Lexical Syntactic cueing marks the pro- 
gression of a child. For an adult, the progression is from multimodal oral 
cues to multimodal written cues. If illiteracy and literacy in one or many 
languages are to co-exist with dignity, without exploitation and domination 
of the one by the other, then such co-existence is possible only on the 
basis of mutual respect of each other's legitimacy. As Fishman says, “The 
unity of mankind must be built upon a recognition and acceptance of 
mankind's diversity and not merely upon the diversity of one social group 
or another; upon the diversity that exists internally in each group itself. It is 
this diversity of both kinds that creates and recreates societal multilingual- 
ism and that makes it part and parcel not merely of society but humanity 
per se”. (Fishman J.A. (Ed.) 1978, preface in Advances in the study of 
Societa! Multilingualism, The Hague, Mouton ix). 


The teacher plays a significant role in the recognition and acceptance of 
diversity. As working parents are distanced from children due to pressure 
of work or as they are deprived of intimate contact and communication 
with the children through monolingual pressure, the teacher assumes 
greater importance in the early socialisation of the child. The teacher 
mediates between the world and Child's understanding of self. The teacher 
also mediates between the children’s knowledge and attitude on the one 
hand and attitude and behaviour on the other. If the teacher provides 
linguistic and cultural validation for different languages, then multilingual- 
ism will survive. If they encourage students of diverse language and cul- 
tural backgrounds to work in cooperation to accomplish a single task 
then they would have promoted multilingual harmony. On the contrary if 
under authoritarian modes of instruction the chances to talk are con- 
strained and instruction is organised around discreet skills, multilingual- 
ism is bound to have a set back. The teacher by accepting multilingualism 
can use the languages the children bring to the classroom as resource to 
build upon and give a sense of pride and equality to the diverse language 
speakers constituting the class. The teacher, on the other hand, by reject- 
ing multilingualism can generate a sense of inferiority in some and create 
confrontation among languages. The teachers need to be educated if mul- 
tilingualism and multiculturalism have to succeed as educational goal. 
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itis necessary to distinguish the ethos of bilingualism from that of multilin- 
gualism at this stage. First of all, bilingualism is a matter of excitement in 
the monolingual West as it represents a quantum jump in achievement, 
two from one. It is a restriction in language use, from five or six to two, and 
consequently a handicap in the multilingual setting. Secondly, bilingualism 
is viewed variously even in the West. Some viewed it as proficiency in the 
four skills, listening, speaking, reading and writing, in two languages. Some 
consider the ability to understand two languages (Diebold 1964, Monamara 
1969) as bilingualism, while some other, consider speaking another lan- 
guage (Haugen 1953) as bilingualism. Some others consider literacy ac- 
quisition in L2 as bilingualism (Baker 1985, 1988). Since most bilingual 
studies relate to acquisition of a second language in school, they are lit- 
eracy focussed. This does injustice to orality focussed bilingualism. Since 
similar cognitive development is possible through both orality as well as 
literacy, equal attention used to be given to both orality focussed and lit- 
eracy focussed bi-lingualism. There is equal necessity to separate the ef- 
fects of oral bilingualism from that of literacy in educational context. 


But unfortunately there is little awareness of issues involved. In a multilin- 
gual context, there may be simultaneous exposure to many languages or 
successive bilingualism may result in multilingualism. In this case, as the 
universe of communication is shared by several languages, different skills 
of different languages complement one another in different domains of 
language use. There is no deficiency if all the four skills are not fully de- 
veloped in all the languages as the communicational needs of each do- 
main are fully met by the specific skills used for the purpose. Therefore, 
the proficiency in one of the languages of a multilingual child or person 
cannot be decreed to be deficient in comparison with a monolingual child 
or even with a bilingual child. 


There has been discussion about national cohesion and nation-building in 
the context of monolingualism and multilingualism. Since education is con- 
sidered an important parameter of nation-building, language-learning in 
the school context has received attention of scholars. Since education in 
developed countries operates in the monolingual framework, there has 
been discussion about the motivation of learning L2. Scholars have talked 
about integrative motivation (Gardner and Lambert 1972) as well as instru- 
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mental motivation (Srivastav, Shekar and Jayaram 1978) for learning a 
second language. In a multilingual context much distinction is superfluous, 
as integrative motivation is instrumental as well as instrumental motivation 
can be integrative. Secondly, the Indian research experience shows comple- 
mentary role of integrative and instrumental motivations, the integrative 
motivation contributing to the maintenance of mothertongues (Mohanty 
1987) and instructional motivation favouring learning of second tanguages 
(Srivastav et al, op cit). In a multilingual context national cohesion is en- 
sured not by reluctant recognition of a second language, but by giving rec- 
ognition to the many languages and respecting the different. In a monolin- 
gual context national cohesion is sought to be achieved through the impo- 
sition of a single language, assimilation and homogenisation. 


A monolingual identity spans from an ideolect to a language. A multilingual 
identity is extended from the language of intimacy through the language of 
proximity and languages of regional, national and international identifica- 
tion, It is a complex network of relations observable through pealing of 
layers. In this scenario, each language represents a culture. At the same 
time each language is a representative of an overarching culture. In this 
sense each language can be seen as the medium of more than one culture 
as each Culture can find expression through more than one language. 


It will thus be seen that the context and ethos of the multilingual child is 
distinctly different from that of a monolingual child. But even in a multilin- 
gual society, due to the emulation of developed societies where mono- 
models hold the sway, artificial dominant monolingual settings are created 
through educational structures resulting in deconstruction of societies. It is 
a pity that when Western societies are compelled to recognise the emerg- 
ing multilingualism and multiculturalism, the multilingual and multicultural 
developing societies are suffering from an amnesia of their traditions. 


t have spoken at length about micro level identities. It is therefore, neces- 
sary to speak a few words about the relation between micro and macro. 
All the travellers who came to India, be they Chinese, Greek, Arabic or 
European have referred to India, although India was seldom a single po- 
litical entity prior to the British. This was possible as India was seen as a 
single culture Area. As colonialism spread its tentacles, the cultural sym- 
phony started to streak up. 
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National Integration became the slogan to hold together the diverse pieces 
of culture. It became an euphemism for assimilation and homogenisation. 
The aim was state formation after the Western Nation State built around 
unitary symbols. Unless the intimate is linked with the proximate, the proxi- 
mate with the distant and through state and national identities with the 
global, it is difficult to sustain a multilingual pluricultural identity of the 
nation. 


India has never been a nation in the western sense of the term. Today to 
make it a nation after the western model when the western model itself is 
giving way, is setting the clock back. Today National Integration is equated 
with joining the main stream. In the name of National Integration the re- 
gional majorities call for assimilation of their minorities, whereas larger ag- 
gregates call for their assimilation in turn. Each side forgets that if the feeder 
side streams are choked then the main stream will be depleted. That is why 
when Oriyas expect the 23% of its schedule tribe population to be assimi- 
lated with them, the Bengalis and the Hindi speaking people will be more 
than happy to see these Oriyas assimilated with them. Under these cir- 
cumstances the call for National Integration stands as an instrument of the 
regional elite for grabing power from the national elite. This may be called 
power sharing. But this is spurious. Genuine power-sharing can not be 
based on assimilation; it can only be based on the recognition of diverse 
identities. Such genuine power-sharing can be accomplished through struc- 
tural incorporation of entity in larger entities by converting diverse chips of 
ethnicity, languages, faiths and beliefs into a mosaic and a symphony. 


It is not a coincidence that in the mid-19th century poets in most Indian 
languages sang about the region and the nation. Kannada poets said, 
Hail mother Karnataka, daughter of mother India. Oriya poets wrote, Hail 
mother Utkal, Hail mother India. Bengali poets wrote our golden Bengal 
as well as Bande Mataram. This is eulogising the federal nature of the 
country. This is also rejection of the centralised unitary India. In this pro- 
cess people forget Gandhi's Gram Swaraj and Lohia’s four pillar state. 
The present day compulsions have forced the recognition of Panchayats 
and the Districts. But such bodies are not sanctioned by the Constitution. 
National Integration can be had by recognising the grassroot identities 
and by linking the local with the global. 
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